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MOWHEENA. 


A TALE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


‘ Turis is nothing but weakness, my dear child. Your Rufus 
is a true-hearted lad, and although he has not written to you 
since his departure, yet I can assure ye it has not been for lack 
of will. You must not suppose that the mail-stage can traverse 
the ocean, or that your lover can borrow one of Neptune’s cha- 
riot-horses to send by express to Miss Sophia De Ruyter, of 
Park Place, New-York.’ 

‘Ah! my dear madam,’ replied Sophia, ‘do not tell me 
that Rufus is constant, since, by so doing, you admit the pos- 
sibility of my doubting him, which I assure you I could not do 
and live. No. I place implicit confidence in the honor of your 
noble nephew ; but forgive me if I cannot reconcile his affec- 
tionate farewell with his long and unaccountable silence. In 
short, my dear madam, had his love been as sincere and as 
deep as mine, how could he have endured the idea of leaving 
me, with the prospect of being absent two long years ! ’ 

‘You talk like an artless young girl, as you are,’ replied the 
old lady, ‘ and do not take into view the difference between an 
aspiring and ambitious youth, and an inexperienced and home- 
bred damsel. Rufus, from his very childhood, has always 
expressed an ardent desire to visit foreign nations ; and his fa- 
ther, believing that information acquired by travel is of 4 more 
solid and satisfying nature than that which is gained from books, 
at length gave his consent for Rufus to visit the East Indies in 
one of his ships, and under the protection of an excellent cap- 
tain who possesses a humane and considerate mind stored with 
useful knowledge, and who is also a distant relation of ours. 
B. L. M.—NO. XI. VOL. I. 4l 
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490 Mowheena. 


When you reflect upon the advantages which will accrue to 
my nephew from his present enterprise, you ought to banish 
those selfish considerations which would induce you to curb his 
manly impulses, and chain him down to the contemplation of 
your charms in his own native city.’ 

‘ You are rather severe,’ answered Sophia, wiping away a 
tear ; ‘ but had you ever loved as I have loved, you would 
know how to sympathize with me. Indeed, you would, ma- 
dam.’ 

While this conversation was passing at New-York, young Ru- 
fus was standing on the quarter-deck of the I , a gallant 
East Indiaman, which was moving slowly into the harbor of 
Woahoo, with the aid ofa score of whale-boats that stretched 
in a long line ahead of her; and while the vigorous wielders of 
the harpoon buried their long oars deep in the eddying waters, 
a chubby little fellow standing between the night-heads of the 
ship, and whom the sailors facetiously called Jack-o’-clubs, con- 
stantly lifted up his voice and cried, ‘ Pull away, boys! Long 
strokes! Show a leg!’ &c. 

A new scene was now opening to the young New-Yorker ; 
and after spending five wearisome months upon the blue ocean, 
he was glad to escape from the monotony of his sea-faring, even 
to hold converse with the uncivilized inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Ere the ship entered the harbor, she was surrounded by 
canoes laden with cocoa-nuts, bananas, melons, and other 
articles of merchandize. Many of the natives sprang on board 
and awkwardly assisted the sailors in their Jabor. Some as- 
cended the rigging, and called out with triumphant yells to their 
companions below ; while others plunged into the forecastle, 
and generously accepted of refreshment from the hands of the 
sailors. 

Rufus, who had not yet learned to look with composure upon 
the peculiarities of other nations, was considerably amused by 
. the grotesque figures which some of the natives made, partially 
attired in the habits of civilized countries. One man strutted 
about ‘amongst the throng, looking down with great complacency 
upon a pair of white-topped boots which comprised his whole at- 
tire, save the fapper or apron worn universally by the Island- 
ers. A corpulent chief was wrapped in a fine broad-cloth sur- 
tout, the only barrier between him and the sun. One dark- 
visaged fop thought himself privileged to shake hands with the 
captain of the ship, because his back was covered by a fashiona- 
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ble black coat, his own tough skin being deemed a sufficient 
apology for pantaloons, so that he presented the appearance of 
a Highlander who had exchanged his kelt for a parson’s coat. 

Rufus had been so much absorbed in his reflections upon the 
strange people to whom he had been so suddenly introduced, 
that he did not perceive the progress which the vessel was 
making through the water, until the pilot announced that she 
had reached the place of anchorage. Rufus then observed that 
they were within a cable’s length of the shore. On one side 
of them stood the fort; and on the other lay several native 
small craft, while the beach was thronged with men, women, 
and children. Just then a chief stepped on board, leading 
along a bashful girl, whose manners and appearance contrasted 
so much with those of the other Indian women, that Rufus 
could not avoid regarding her with considerable interest. 

A swan discovered amongst a flock of crows would attract 
our attention, while the same bird in a congregation of his own 
species might pass unnoticed. For this reason alone Rufus 
would have distinguished the chief’s daughter from her country- 
women, because her modesty and personal graces were far 
superior to theirs; but as the youth watched her more nar- 
rowly, he discovered so many attractions in the fair stranger, 
that he thought her the most amiable and the most gentle being 
that he ever beheld. 

She was about the middling height, and finely formed. In 
her countenance was a peculiar expression of dignity, not as- 
sumed, but which was in such perfect keeping with her high 
smooth brow and princely features, that without a little hau- 
teur she would have appeared affected and unnatural. Her 
large dark eyes expressed tenderness and acute sensibility ; and 
when the corners of her fine mouth trembled upwards in a doubt- 
ful smile, it was easy to fancy that a slight occasion might bend 
them to an opposite direction to express a more sombre feeling. 

The pilot bustled along through the crowd and _ introduced 
the chief to the captain, informing him that Torokootooa (for 
that was his name) was a great friend to the whites. 

This ceremony being accomplished, Rufus beckoned to the 
pilot and asked him what girl accompanied the chief. 

‘Ah! you have no chance there,’ replied the Pilot; ‘ that 
girl is destined for the King’s son. Her father prizes her above 
measure. He has paid five hundred dollars to an English gen- 
tleman to teach her our language. Go on shore with me this 
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evening, and I will introduce you to some JVyheenas* who will 
please you better. 

‘Perhaps so,’ said Rufus ; ‘but as you have not answered 
my question, I trust you do not know the name of the chief’s 
daughter.’ 

‘Not know her!’ retorted the pilot—‘ who is there in 
Woahoo that does not know Mowheena? What Englishman 
ever lived in Woahoo that has not experienced her bounty ? 
How many hungry has she fed! How many naked has she 
clothed! If you were a poor destitute fellow, you might soon 
become acquainted with M owheena. But many gentlemen 
have sought her friendship in vain.’ 

Rufus ‘turned away from the surly pilot, and descended into 
the cabin to take a nearer view of the bewite hing girl, who had 
already inspired him with more than common regard. 

Upon entering the cabin, Rufus discovered Mowheena stand- 
ing up with her ‘back towards him. He was not displeased at 
perceiving that her attention was taken up by a small picture 
that hung against the bulk-head, a specimen of his own skill, 
representing - his Sophia reclining upon a bed of flowers. 

As the captain was engaged in conversation with her father, 
Rufus, who never lacked confidence, placed himself by her 
side, and commenced explaining the piece to Mowheena. 

She listened very patiently and without turning her eyes 
from the picture, until Rufus made a pause, when she turned 
suddenly towards him and abruptly said, ‘Do you love this 
lady that you make here ? , 

This question was very unexpected to Rufus, and perhaps 
the promptness of his answer was no less so to Mowheena. 
She had been frequently addressed by young sparks who ‘ felt 
or feigned a flame,’ and the strong endeavors which they had 
always used to induce her to believe herself’ sole empress of 
their hearts, had inspired her with some vanity. In short there 
was a spice of coquetry in her disposition. Therefore when she 
put this question to Rufus, she fixed her dark eyes full upon 
him as if to enjoy his confusion while endeavoring to hide the 
supposed truth. Rufus comprehended it all in a twinkling ; 
and assuming a look no Jess proud and lofty than her own, 
boldly answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

The eyes of Mowheena at once quailed beneath those of 
Rufus, and turning silently away, she seated herself by her 
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father. Rufus then joined in the conversation which had been 
carried on between the captain and the chief, while Mowheena 
remained silent, occasionally glancing her eyes timidly towards 
the young American. 

When the chief arose to depart, he gave the captain and 
Rufus a pressing invitation to visit him at his house on shore. 
Rufus and the captain accompanied 'Torokootooa to the deck, 
and there took leave of the visiters. Mowheena stopped a 
moment ere she descended the side of the ship, and fixed her 
eyes steadfastly on the countenance of Rufus, which surprised 
him a little, but the circumstance quickly passed away from his 
recollection. 

As the day advanced, Rufus prepared himself to accompany 
the captain on a visit to ‘the chief; but as the sun was gradually 
sinking beneath the western wave, he beheld a native of dimi- 
nutive size and singular appearance standing upon the forecastle 
and regarding him with great attention. At length this fellow 
beckoned to Rufus. The youth did not pay much regard to 
his signal. It was, however, repeated several times with in- 
creased earnestness. Rufus then walked forward, and asked 
the man what he wanted. 

‘You must go with me on shore,’ replied he. ‘ You must 
go, now. 

‘Pray who are you, and what do you desire ?” said Rufus. 

‘My name is Tom Piper,’ replied he in broken English. ‘I 
am one great man, and you must come to my house.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Rufus, smiling at the ludicrous gestures of the 
other. ‘ You do me honor, but I am engaged to visit Toro- 
kootooa this evening.’ 

‘ No—no, no matter, Torokootooa,’ answered he. ‘ You 
will not do good to go there to-night. You will be glad if you 
go with me; but you must go now.’ 

Rufus hesitated—but there was so much sincerity in this 
simple fellow’s manner, and he betrayed so much earnestness, 
that the youth began to suspect there was something in the 
affair worth his attention. He at length resolved to accompany 
the Indian, and excusing himself to the captain, jumped into 
Piper’s canoe and was soon landed on the beach. Piper then 
told Rufus to follow him to his house; and the former, strutting 
on before, assumed an air of importance which his attire and per- 
sonal appearance did not seem to warrant. Neither did the 
natives pay that deference to him which the common people 
are generally willing to accord to ‘a great man ;’ and when Ru- 
41* 
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fus saw a large Kenackur* push him rather roughly out of his 
path, he began to think he had been imposed upon, and that 
Tom Piper was some self-interested miscreant who wished to 
add to his own consequence by making an American gentleman 
a guest at his house. One thing, however, was certain—Pipe r 
could speak English, an ac complishment. by no means com- 
mon to the natives at that time. 

At length Piper arrived at a small hovel, not more than six 
feet square, and opening the door, asked Rufus to enter. 

‘What do you mean, you rascal?’ exclaimed Rufus. ‘ De 
you take me fora pig, that you would put me into such a hole 
as this!’ 

‘No—no—no pig, my name is Tom Piper,’ exclaimed the 
other. ‘This is my house. You must come in here and wait 
ull dark. Then you will be glad.’ 

‘You said you were a great man,’ replied Rufus. ‘ it does 
not seem so. ‘This is the most contemptible house in 
W oahoo.’ 

‘ Very well,’ replied Tom, ‘ suppose I live in a great house ; 
then Jam a small man, but my Aouse is great—but | am a 
great man, because I am as big as my house.’ 
~ *Since [have proceeded so far, answered Rufus, ‘1 will 

abide the issue ; but recollect, Sir—if you deceive me, I will 
make you repent your ac tion.’ 

Piper evinced no alarm at this threat, but said, ‘ Wait tll 
to-night.” Rufus then entered the litthke tenement, and found 
the inside well furnished with mats, and some costly china ware. 
He seated himself, and ‘Tom Piper, creeping in after him, placed 
himself by the side of his guest. 

‘| think; said Rufus, after a moment’s silence, ‘that you 
would do well to sell some of your furniture and buy a larger 
house.’ 

‘No,’ said Piper, ‘I will not sell any of it;’ and he looked 
around upon the articles named with such an expression: of re- 
verence and humility in his countenance, that Rufus now mis- 
trusted for the first time that Piper was acting under the au- 
thority of others, and that the rich furniture of his dwelling had 
been either lent or given him by persons of note in the town, 
as a reward for his services. 

This smacks of an adventure!’ said Rufus, as a thousand 
fairy dreams arose to his imagination. It was already dark, 
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and Rufus sat in anxious expectation of coming events, when a 
low tap was heard at the door. 

Piper started suddenly up and left the house, when a female 
immediately entered. 

At the first glance, Rufus perceived he was in the presence 
of Mowheena. 

Slie seated herself opposite to bim, and, after a short pause, 
looked him full in the face, and said, with adeep sigh, ‘1 love 
you.’ 

‘And is it to you that | cwe my invitation to this house, 
then +’ inquired "Rufus. 

‘1 told my servant to bring you to his house,’ answered she. 
‘LT have told you that [love you—now you can go home to 
your white ¢ ‘irl that sleeps on roses anc H laugh with her at Mow- 
-heena.’ 

‘You wrong me, my Cear madam,’ answered he ; ‘ Iam sen- 
sible of the honor which you do me, and shall not easily forget 
the favor shown me by one who is intended for the king’s 
son. 

‘i do not love the king’s son,’ answered Mowheena. ‘I 
did not know how to love until 1 heard you speak. If I bad 
known that [ever should love, | never had allowed the king’s 
son to speak to me. My father said to me, “ Mowheena, I 
shall give you to the king sson.”’ But Love says, “ Mow heena, 
go to the American.” What does Love say to you: If it 
says, Go to your American girl, then Love does not speak the 
same language to you and to me ; but if it speaks louder to me 
than it does to you, I must be right ; and if it speaks louder to 
me than to your American girl, | must be right.’ 

‘My American girl loves me,’ said Rufus. 

‘Why then di id she not come with you over the ocean ? 
asked Mowheena. 

‘She could not leave her friends so long,’ answered Rufus. 

‘Then my love is greater than hers, replied she. ‘I can 
leave all my friends and vo with you.’ 

Perhaps there are few hearts which are unsusceptible of va- 
nity ; and Rufus could not avoid feeling pleasure when Mow 
heena, the lovely and high-souled being whom others had vainly 
sought to win, thus profiered him her heart and threw herself 
upon his generosity. He loved Sophia De Ruyter, and her 
image had been present to his imagination ever since he left 
her. He also believed that Sophia was devotedly attached to 
him, and he shuddered at the thought of deserting her; but 
Rufus was not firmly grounded in virtue. He was generous, 
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rash, and versatile. Now, therefore, he thought best to give 
encouragement to Mowheena, not reflecting on the conse- 
quences which might ensue when he should take his departure, 
to pursue his voyage to the Indies. Yes, he returned Mow- 
heena’s love. He plighted his vows of ‘eternal constancy to 
that child of nature, and she was supremely happy. When he 
roved amongst the bananas or walked by the roaring waters, 
Mowheena was at his side. She leaned upon his arm and 
told the tale of her love when the moon flung her pale lus- 
tre over the silent hills, and the lovers rambled to the base of 
the wooded mountain. Rufus still remembered Sophia, but not 
as he was wont to do. Her image was still present to his ima- 
gination, but it was ‘ seen as through a glass darkly.’ 

He soon discovered that the mind of Mowheena was superior 
to Sophia’s, and that her affection was of a more intense and 
absorbing description, not displayed so much in words and en- 
thusiastic professions, as in those silent offices of kindness which 
carry an evidence with them. 

The simple delicacies which her own little island afforded 
were always prepared for Rufus against his arrival; and when 
he called upon her, he was invariably met by such a welcome 
as both flattered his pride and melted his heart with tenderness. 

It was Mowheena’s purpose to leave the island when Rufus 
sailed, and accompany him home ; and although he knew the 
scheme was impracticable, yet had he persuaded this trusting 
and devoted young creature that it was his intention to trans- 
port her to America and marry her. He cautiously avoided 
apprising her of the time of his departure ; but when he learned 
from his captain that he should remain but three days longer at 
Woahoo, he felt how dear to him was the matchless Indian girl 
whom he had so cruelly deceived. Mowheena perceived that 
something weighed heavily upon his spirits, and used every ar- 
tifice which affection could devise to cheer his drooping soul. 
But she could not remove the cloud from his brow ; and the 
moment came when Rufus must quit her forever. 

The sun rose gloomily upon that fatal morning when the an- 
chor of the L———— was weighed and she put to sea. 

Rufus had despatched Mowheena to a distant part of the 
island, the evening previous to his sailing, under pretence that 
he wanted some herbs of an old negro who lived in that quar- 
ter, and which he pretended would remove the dejection under 
which he labored. 

The obedient maiden set out on her journey, little suspecting 
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Rufus’s design, which was to insure her absence from town 
when the ship sailed. Mowheena executed her commission 
and returned on the wings of love, determined not to give 
slumber to her eyelids until she had furnished her adored Rufus 
with needful medicinals. 

The wind was light when the ship sailed, and her offing was 
not considerable when a small canoe could be discerned push- 
ing its way through the breakers and making for the vessel. 
The captain looked through his spy-glass, and said there was 
but one person in the canoe, who was paddling with all his might 
towards the ship. 

The idea instantly struck Rufus that Mowheena had returned 
from her journey, and being made acquainted with his depar- 
ture had set out ina canoe for the purpose of overtaking the 
ship and coming on board. He said nothing of his conjectures 
to any person ; but added to the agonies of separation, was the 
fear that the poor girl would pursue the ship too far and be 
overtaken by the night upon the water. Meantime the breeze 
was so faint that the ship made little progress, and the canoe 
continually gained upon her. 

‘Towards noon the wind freshened and the canoe fell astern ; 
and as night set in, the frail bark was scarcely discernible in the 
distance. Rufus repaired to his berth, but he could not sleep. 
He had loved Mowheena, and he now vainly wished that he 
had tarried behind with her. He at length resolved that he 
would return to the Island on the first opportunity, and es- 
pouse the devoted Indian maid. Being in some manner con- 
soled by this resolution, wearied nature was relapsing into the 
arms of Morpheus, when he was startled by hearing some one 
pronounce his name. He sprang from his berth, and, looking 
about him, found every one asleep in the cabin. Conclud- 
ing that imagination had played him a trick, he was about 
lying down, when he again heard a faint cry which seemed to 
proceed from a great distance ; and iningled with the wailing 
of the blast, was the distinct articulation of his own name. 

He repaired to the deck. ‘The sky was dark, and the wind 
was rising. ‘The crested billows rushed furiously by, and there 
was every indication of a coming storm. 

He asked the officer of the watch if he had heard any un- 
common noise. The sailor answered in the negative. Rufus 
walked towards the stern, and Jooked forth upon the ocean. 
He could see nothing uncommon; but several times heard a 
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plaintive sound like a human voice, which seemed to approach 
nearer and nearer. 

The wind now came in sudden gusts, and all hands were 
called to take in sail and heave the ship to. Ere the mariners 
could roll up the canvass, the gale burst forth. Rufus remain- 
ed on deck ina state of mind not easily conceived. 

The ship being hove to, the sailors retired to rest. A dis- 
tant cry was now distine ‘tly heard by the whole watch. The 
captain was called. ‘Tis the person in the canoe,’ said he. 

‘ He is in danger, o we cannot assist him.’ Every man on 
deck expressed his commiseration for the poor forlorn wretch, 
who, exposed in a slight canoe to the horror of a midnight 
storm, must perish amid the waves of ocean. 

The loud wind roared through the rigging, and the dash of 
the remorseless billows was followed by a cleam of light which 
silvered the spars of the vessel with momentary lustre, while 
between the pause s of the gale the cry of anguish was heard 
as it came over the dark waters and told the hopeless misery of 
a perishing fellow mortal. But oh! to Rufus’s heart it brought 
a pang of unutterable distress, for in the loud wailings of the 
despairing sufferer he at length distinguished the voice of Mow- 
heena calling upon him to save her from a watery grave ! 

All was suddenly silent. The morning came. The gale 
had subsided, and the ship pursued her way. 

Months passed on, but never from the mind of Rufus was 
erased the memory of that night. The last cry of the expiring 
Indian girl continued to ring in his ears. He started often from 
his midnight slumbers, aroused by those fearful screams which 
forever haunted his imagination. 

Months passed on, and the ship reached the United States. 
Rufus fle ‘w to meet his Sophia, in whose society he hoped to 
forget Mowheena and her wrongs. But that enthusiastic and 
constant maiden had been married about ten months to a young 
fop, whose only recommendation was that he did not know 
enough to do any mischief in the world. 

Months passed on, and Rufus lay on his death-bed. His 
sun went down in the morning, and his last agonizing prayer 
was, ‘Oh! my God, take me to thyself and to my own poor 
murdered | Mowheena.’ U. U. U. 













THE ICE SsPIRIT. 





PART FIRST. 





Te sun fell bright on the water’s brim, 
And tinged it with golden hue ; 

The dark seaweeds, so tall and slim, 

Seemed yellow and green and blue. 








And, dancing upon the buoyant wave, 
Stood a gallant ship and tall, 

As restless as a warrior brave 

Who waits for the battle call. 










On her deck, or ere the sails were cast, 
Like clouds o’er the shining main 

A form of Beauty was flitting past, 

To look on the shore again. 








And never did eye of man behold 
A lovelier one than now, 

All shrouded within the sunlight’s fold, 

Gazed over the trembling prow. 











Her glance was on each familiar thing, 
As if, in her memory 

All hoarded up, they would prove a spring 

Of love on the barren sea. 








But the look was sped, the farewell said 
With a beating heart I trow, 

The anchor floored, the ship unmoored, 

And breathed the fitting vow. 







*T was a noble sight, as she left the bay, 
To see the masts uprear 

Their lofty heads and wend their way, 

Like things of a higher sphere. 








The wind blew fair, with enough of air 
To speed her upon her way, 

While the waters, stirred, like some wild bird 

Seemed carelessly to play. 
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O it was sweet upon the sea 
To wander thus along, 

While o’er the main, with many a strain, 
Uprose the sailor’s song. 


But soon another course they went, 
The sea was tossed on high, 

To the water’s edge the masts were bent, 
The ship flew merrily. 


Her head was turned unto the north, 
And a wearisome way she drove 
Before the wind ; as it whistled forth, 
They wished it were chained above. ‘ 


And they could not tack, nor go aback, 
But onward hurried fast, 

As if the Spirit of the Winds 
Blew on them with his blast. 


Now in the west the sun his crest 
Had sunk beneath the wave, 
No moon or star shone out from far 
Upon that ship so brave. 0. W. W. 





CROCODILE ISLAND. 


My favorite inn at Oxford was the Golden Cross. ‘The Angel 
was admirable in its way ; the Star celestial, and the Mitre fit 
for an archbishop—but the snug room on the left of the inner 
court of the Golden Cross was superior to them all. There 
seemed to be more comfort there than in the gaudier apartments 
of its rivals, and the company one met with was generally more 
inclined to be social. About eight o’clock in the evening was 
‘the witching time o’ night,’ for at that hour the multitudinous 
coaches from the North poured in their hungry passengers to a 
plentiful hot supper. In these hurried refections I invariably 
joined. Half an hour very often sufficed to give me glimpses of 
good fellows whom it only required time to ripen into friends. 
Many strange mortals I saw, who furnished me with materials 
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for thinking till the next evening; and sometimes I have been 
rewarded for the wing of a fowl by a glance from a pair of beau- 
tiful bright eyes, which knocked all the classics, and even Al- 
drich’s Logic, out of my head for a week. ‘Three coaches, I 
think, met at the Golden Cross. There was very little time for 
ceremony ; the passengers made the best use of the short period 
allowed them, and devoted more attention to the viands before 
them than to the courtesies of polished life. I made myself 
generally useful as a carver, and did the honors of the table in 
the best manner [ could. One night I was waiting impatiently 
for the arrival of the coaches, and wondering what sort of com- 
pany they would present to me, when a young man came into 
the room, and sat down at a small table before the fire, who im- 
inediately excited my curiosity. He called for sandwiches, and 
- rum and water, and interrupted his active labors in swallowing 
them only by deep and often-repeated sighs. He was tall, and 
strikingly handsome. I should have guessed him to be little 
more than one or two and twenty, had it not been for a fixed- 
ness about the brow and eyes which we seldom meet with at so 
early a time of life. 1 was anxious to enter into conversation 
with him; for, as I have said, I was greatly interested by his 
appearance. I thought I knew the faces of all the University ; 
and 1 was certain I had never met with him before. He had 
not the general appearance of a gownsman ; he was tastefully 
and plainly dressed ; obviously in very low spirits ; and finished 
his second tumbler in the twinkling of a bedpost. As the third 
was laid down before him, I had just given the preliminary 
cough with which a stranger usually commences a conversation, 
when a rush was made into the room by the occupants of all the 
three coaches, and the Babel and confusion they created pre- 
vented me from executing my intention. On that occasion I 
did not join the party at the supper-table. I maintained my 
position at the corner of the chimney, very near the seat occu- 
pied by the youth who had so strongly excited my attention. 

The company was more than usually numerous; and a gentle- 
man, closely muffled up, finding no room at the principal ‘board, 

took his station at the same table with the stranger. ‘The in- 
truder threw off one or two cloaks and greatcoats, “and untied an 
immense profusion of comforters and shawls, revealing the very 
commonplace countenance of a fat burly man about fifty years 
of age, with great staring blue eyes, and a lank flaxen wig of 
the lightest color I had ever seen. ‘This personage gave his 
orders to the waiter in a very imperious tone, to bring him a 
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plate of cold beef, and a quart of brown stout, and exhibited va- 
rious signs of impatience while his commands were executed. 

‘Cold night, sir,’ he said, at length addressing the youth. 
‘T’ve traveled all the way from Manchester, and feel now as 
hungry as a huuter.’ 

‘It takes a man a long time to die of starvation,’ replied the 
other. ‘Men have been known to subsist for ten days without 
tasting any food.’ 

‘Thank God, that has never been my case. I would not 
abstain from food ten minutes longer to save my father from 
being hanged.—Make haste, waiter !’ 

The young man shook his head, and threw such an expres- 
sion of perfect misery into his handsome features, that his com- 
panion was struck with it. 

‘I’m afraid,’ he said, ‘ you are unhappy, in spite of being so 
young. You haven’t, wanted meat so long yourself, I hope.— 
Waiter, what is keeping you with that ’ere beef?’ 

‘ Worse, worse,’ replied the other, in a hollow voice. ‘ Youth 

no preventive against care, or crime, or misery, or—murder ! ” 

He added the last word with such a peculiar intonation, that 
the traveler started, and laid down his knife and fork, which he 
had that moment taken possession of, and gazed at him as if he 
were anxious to make out his meaning. 

‘Don’t judge of me harshly,’ continued the youth; ‘ but lis- 
ten to me, I beseech you, only fora moment, and you will con- 
fer a great obligation on a fellow-creature, and prevent misery 
of which you can have no conception.’ 

The man thus addressed remained motionless with surprise. 
He never lifted his eyes from the deeply melancholy counte- 
nance of the narrator; and I must confess I listened with no 
little earnestness to the disclosure he made myself. 

‘ At sixteen years of age,’ he said, ‘ I found myself a denizen 
of the wilds. Shaded from the summer heats, by magnificent 
oaks of the primeval forest, where I lived ; and secured from 
the winter’s cold, by skins of the tiger and lynx, I had not a de- 
sire ungratified. Groves of orange-trees spread themselves for 
hundreds of miles along our river : cocoa-nuts, and all the pro- 
fusion of fruits and flowers with which the Great Spirit saw fit to 
beautify the original paradise of man, supplied every want. The 
eaglet’s feather in my hair, the embroidery of my wampum 
belt, pointed out to my followers where their obedience was to 
be rendered ; and I felt myself prouder of their unhesitating 
submission, and the love with which they regarded me, than 
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that the blood ofa hundred kings flowed in my veins. I was 
Chief of the Chactaws and Muscogulges. My mother was of 
European origin: her grandfather had visited the then thinly 
populated regions of North America, in company with several 
hundred bold and heroic spirits like himself, whose aspirations 
for the independence and equality of man had carried them 
beyond the dull cold letter of the law. His name yet survives in 
Tipperary ; his boldness was the theme of song ; and the twelve 
dastard mechanics, who, at the bidding of a judge, consented to 
deprive their country of its ornament and hero, and to banish 
him, with all the nobility of his nature fresh upon him, were 
stigmatized as traitors to the cause of freedom. In spite, how- 
ever, of their cowardice and meanness, they could not resist 
displaying the veneration in which they held him, by entwining 
‘his wrists with massive belts; and even around his legs they 
suspended majestic iron chains, which rattled with surpassing 
grandeur whenever he moved. He had not been long in the 
new land to which his merits had thus transferred him, when his 
name became as illustrious in it as it had been in his own. The 
name of O’F laherty is still, I understand, a word of fear to the 
sleepy-eyed burghers of the law-oppressed towns. But his 
course was as short as it was glorious. In leading a midnight at- 
tack on the storehouse of some tyrannizing merchants, he was 
shot in the act of breaking open a box which contained a vast 
quantity of coin. He fell—and though he lived for several 
weeks, he kept his teeth close upon the residence of his follow- 
ers. He died, asa hero should die, calm, collected, fearless. 
Even when the cord with which they had doomed him to perish 
was folded round his neck, he disdained to purchase an exten- 
sion of his life by treachery to his friends. “ An O’F'laherty,” 
said he, ‘‘ can die—but he never peaches.” He left a son who 
was worthy of his father’s fame. Like him he was inspired 
with an indomitable hatred of tyranny and restraint; with a no- 
ble and elevating desire to bring back those golden days, when 
all things were in common—when man, standing in the dignity 
of his original nature, took to himself whatever pleased his fan- 
cy, and owed no allegiance to the debasing influence of the law. 
From this noble stock my mother was descended ; and when 
her beauty and the heroism of her character had raised her 
to be the consort of the Forest King, she seemed to feel 
that she was just in the situation for which she was destined by 
her nature. The pride of ancestry, and the remembrance of 
the glorious achievements which had rendered the names of 
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her forefathers illustrious, beamed from her eye, and imprinted a 
majesty upon her brow, which we seek for i in vain in females 
of inglorious birth. Attakul- kulla, which, in the puerile lan- 
guage of the whites, means the Little Carpenter, was my fa- 
ther s name. On his head, when going forth to battle, he 
wore a paper cap of the most warlike form, surrounded with 
miniature saws, and surmounted with a golden gimlet. When 
I was born, the infinite nations, and kindrec Is, and tongues which 
confessed his sway, made every demonstration of satisfaction. 
The Muscogulges, the Simmoles, the Cherokees, the Chactaws, 
and all the other powerful tribes which bordered on the stately 
Alatamaha, sent deputies to the royal residence to congratulate 
their monarch on so auspicious an occasion. But, alas! this 
universal rejoicing was soon turned into mourning. Amongst 
those who came as ambassadors from the neighboring powers 
was Sisquo Dumfki, the rat-catcher, from a kingdom on the 
banks of the majestic Mississippi. This man was the most 
celebrated drinker of his nation. ‘The strongest casine* seem- 
ed to have no more effect upon his senses than the purest water. 
At all feasts and solemn entertainments he was the champion 
of the Chicasaws. His fame was not unknown to the leaders 
of our tribe. My royal father burned with a passionate thirst 
for glory—and also for casine. In the bappiness of my birth 
he challenged Sisquo Dumfki to a trial of their strength of sto- 
mach. For five days and nights they sat unceasingly swallow- 
ing the delicious fluid—five days and nights the calumet sent 
forth its smoke—never for one moment being lifted from the 
lips, save to make room for the cocoa-nut shell in which they 
drank their casine. Sleep at last seemed to weigh heavily on 
the lids of my royal father—he was longer in the intervals of 
applying the goblet to his mouth—and at Jast his hand refused 
its office—his head sank upon his shoulder; and his generous 
competitor, satisfied with the victory he had gained, ‘covered 
the imperial person with a robe of leopard skin, and left him to 
his repose. Repose !—it was indeed his last repose—he open- 
ed his eyes but once—groaned heavily—then shouting ‘“ Give 
me casine in pailfuls,’ ’_—for the ruling passion was strong to the 
latest hour—he became immoderately sick, and expired. | am 
afraid to state how much had been drank in this prodigious con- 
test; but it was said by the court flatterers on the occasion, 
that they had consumed as much liquid as would have supplied 





* Casine, a sort of usquebaugh in great request among the Indians, 
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a navigable canal from lake Ouaquaphenogan to Talahasochte ! 
I was an orphan ; and though the death of my father had now 
raised me to a throne, I was bound by the customs of our na- 
tion to revenge it. In this feeling I was bred; I was allow- 
ed even from my infancy to drink nothing weaker than casine ; 
my victuals were all seasoned with the strongest rum, so that by 
the time I was sixteen years of age, my head was so accustomed 
to the influence of spirituous liquors, that they were harmless to 
me as milk. Sisquo Dumfki was still alive, and still remained 
the unrivaled hero of his tribe. His death was decreed by my 
mother the very hour my father died ; for this purpose she im- 
bued my infant mind with unmitigated hatred of the murderer, 
as she called him, of my father, and taught me the happiness 
and glory of revenge. She talked to me of attaining her object 
by the hatchet and tomahawk, doubting perhaps that in spite of 
‘ the training | had received, | should still be vanquished by the 
superhuman capacity of the rat-catcher ; but I was confident in 
my own strength, and sending a trusty messenger to the en- 
cainpment of the Chicasaws, [ invited him to a solemn feast, 
and challenged him to a trial of strength, He came. You 
may imagine, sir, to yourself, the feelings which agitated my bo- 
som, when in my very presence, on the spot which was the 
scene of his triumph, I saw the perpetrator of a father’s murder. 
Such, at Jeast, was the light in which I had been taught, since 
the hour | was first suspended on the aromatic boughs of the 
magnolia, to regard the proud, the generous, the lofty Sisquo 
Dumfki. How ill-founded was my hatred of that noble indivi- 
dual, you will discover in the sequel of my story. 

‘On this occasion he did not come alone. At his side, as 
he stood humbly before me, and paid his compliments to the 
queen, my mother, I marked, with palpitating heart and flushing 
cheek, the most beautiful young girl I had ever seen. Her 
limbs, unconcealed by the foolish drapery in which the Euro- 
pean damsels endeavor to hide their inferiority, were like po- 
lished marble, so smooth and round and beautifully shaped. 
Round her middle she wore a light bandage, embroidered with 
the feathers of the eagle, and this was the sole garment she had 
on, save that her head was ornamented with a beautiful diadem 
of heron’s plumes. She was so young, so artless, and so ra- 
vishingly beautiful, that she took my heart captive at the first 
glance. I had at that time only twelve wives, selected by the 
regent from my own peculiar tribe ; but several other nations had 
for some time been importuning me to choose a seore or two of 
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consorts from the loveliest of their maidens, and I had for some 
reason or other delayed complying with their requests. But 
now I was resolved to marry the whole nation, so as to secure 
this most beautiful of her sex. Alas! was it not madness thus 
to give way to these tender emotions, when the first word she 
uttered conveyed to me the appalling certainty that she was 
daughter of my deadliest foe—of the very being whom it had 
been the sole object of my education to enable me to drink to 
death! But a second look at the enchanting girl made me for- 
getful of every feeling of revenge. I spoke to her—I found her soft, 
eweet, delightful—a daughter of the pathless forest—stately as 
the loftiest palms that w aved their plumed heads in grandeur to 
the sky, and pure as the spiral ophrys, with its snow-white flow- 
ers, which blossoms so tenderly at their feet. Her name was 
Nemrooma, which in your language means the spotless lily— 
mine, I must inform you, was Quinmolla, the drinker of rum. 
Here the young man paused, and sighed deeply. I confess I 
was intensely interested by the manner in which he related his 
story ; the traveler to whom he addressed himself, was appa- 
rently fascinated by the wild beauty of his eyes; for the beef 
still Jay untasted before him, and he could not remove his looks, 
even for a moment, from the countenance of the Indian king. 
“© The feast was at last prepared,’ he continued, ‘and Sisquo 
Dumfki and myself were placed in conspicuous situations, but 
still far enough removed from the spectators to have our con- 
versation private. We drank, and every time the casine_ hogs- 
head was replenished, the lovely Nemrooma flitted towards us 
with the cocoa bowl. I retained her hand in mine, and gazed 
upon her with an expression in my glances, that sufficie ntly be- 
trayed the interest she excited in my heart. She did not seem 
displeased with my admiration, but hung down her head and 
blushed, with such bewitching innocence and beauty, as ren- 
dered her a thousand times more enchanting in my eyes than 
ever. When we had now drank unceasingly for three days, I 
said to my opponent, “ It grieves me,O Sisquo Dumfki, that 
this contest must be carried on to the death. Even if you are 
victorious in this trial, as sixteen years ago you were with my 
illustrious parent, you have no chance of escaping with your 
life. I myself, till I became acquainted with your noble senti- 
ments, thirsted for your blood ; and now that I know you all 
that a chief should be, my soul i Is tortured with regret that it 
will be impossible to save you.” With an unmoved counte- 
nance the hero heard me declare, as it were, his condemnation 
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to certain death. He drained off the bowl which he happened 
to have in his hand, and replied, “ Death comes only once—the 
Great Spirit rejoices in the actions of majestic men. There are 
casine and tobacco in Elysium.” But I was resolved, if possi- 
ble, to preserve my friend from the destruction prepared for him 
by my mother. “ Sisquo,” I said, ‘ let us delay the conclusion 
of our contest till some fitter opportunity. If you would save 
your life, and make me the happiest of kings and of mortals, 
pretend to be overcome by the casine, and ask to be left in this 
tent to sleep. I will place round it a body of my own guards, 
with orders to prevent all emissaries from the queen from en- 
tering it under pain of death. In the mean time I will wed 
your daughter, if it seems good to you; and when by this 
means you are connected with the royal house, your life will 
become s sacred, even from the vengeance of an offended wo- 
inan.” * It seems good tome,” he replied, “O mightiest poten- 
tate on Alatamaha’s banks ; and well pleased shall I resign the 
victory to you, in hopes of concluding a whole week with you 
on some future opportunity. With recard to Nemrooma—what 
is she but a silly flower, which will be too bighly honored by 
being transplanted into the gardens of the mighty Quinmolla ?” 

‘In pursuance of this resolution, the noble Sisquo Dumf ki 
assumed every appearance of total inebriety; he hiccuped, 
sang, roared, and finally sank down in a state of apparent insen- 
sibility. I confess I was astonished at the absence of Nemrooma 
on this interesting occasion. She came not near to cover her 
father with skins or leaves, and the duty was left to me of cast- 
ing over him the royal mantle, and turning his feet towards the 
fire. With an expressive grasp of the hand, I left him to pro- 
vide for his safety ; for my mother, I was well aware, would 
take every means in her power to put him to death in revenge 
for his victory over her husband. On issuing from the tent, I 
was hailed victor by ten thousand voices ; the whole combined 
nations which owned my sway, seemed delirious with the tri- 
umph I had achieved. No conqueror returning from a success- 
ful expedition, with the imperial robe purpled to a deeper dye 
with the blood of thousands of his subjects, was ever received 
with such an enthusiasm of attachment. Calling aside the cap- 
tain of my guard, I gave him the strictest injunctions to allow 
no one to enter the tent in which my illustrious competitor re- 
posed, and proceeded to the wigwam of the queen. She was 
smoking when I entered ; and the clouds which circled round 
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her head, gave to her piercing black eyes the likeness of two 
ee stars shi ning in a lowering heaven. 

‘He is dead?” she said; “my son would scarcely venture 
into the presence of his mother if the murderer of his father was 
eft alive. 

‘No, my mothe rt. I replied, “ he is sunk in deep sleep, and 
we are sufficiently revenged by hi wing conquered at his own 
weapons the > he ro of the Chicasaws.’ 

* He sleeps !—'tis well. It shall be my care to see that he 
never awakes—the tomahawk in a woman’s hand, is as sure as 
a poisonous drug in the bowl—for, mark me, Quinmolla, no 
powers can persu: ide me that the glorious Atta-kull-kulla met 
with fair tre atment at the hand of his rival at the feast. Have 
I not seen him often and often drink not only for five days, but for 
weeks and months together, and start up from his debauch as 
fresh as if he had been bathing in the warrior’s streams in the 
shadowy land: ‘Tell me, my son, that Sisquo Dumfki has for 
the inst time seen the light of day.” 

‘| cannot,” I replied ; “ it goes against my soul. He trusts 
me—why should I be faithless as the hyena or the white men! 
—No, mother, let him live, for my spirit burns with admiration 
of the beautiful Nemrooma.’ 

‘The feather in thy hair was torn surely from the pigeon’ . 
wing, and not the eagle’s. What! hast thou no fear of the 
wrath of your father, whose form I often see gloomily reposing 
beneath the shadow of the stately palm-tree which he loved the 
most—fearest thou not, that rushing from the land of spirits he 
blastg thee to the earth, with the sight of those frowning brows, 
which no mortal can look upon and live: Away! thou art un- 
worthy of the blood of a thousand forest kings, who, long ere we 
removed to these plains, reigned on the shores of the eternal 
Sire of Rivers ;* and unworthier still, since you pre fer your love 
to your revenge, of the ancestry of the Milesian lords, the 


_ 


O’F laherties of the Tippe rary wilds.”—lI stood astonished at 
this torrent of indignation. but my rage was at length roused as 
she proceeded,—“ Nemrooma ! ‘and what seest thou in that pal- 


try girl to wean thee from the nobler passion of vengeance ‘ 
But cease to cherish fantastic hopes—the setting sun of yester- 
day went down upon her death.” 

‘What! hast thou dared to blight the lily which I intend- 
ed to carry in my bosom—how ? when? where?’ 





* Mississippi—F ather of Rivers. 
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‘« The Alatamaha is broad and deep,” replied my mother, 
“a canoe is frailand slight—ill may a maiden’s arm contend 
with an impetuous river. Alone in a fragile bark—unused to 
the paddle—she was floated down the stream.” 

‘« Wretch,” I exclaimed, losing all respect for her dignity, in 
the rage that seized me on account of her cruelty, “ you shall 
dearly pay for this. Ere the palm-trees are gilded seven times 
with the inorning and evening suns, expect my return, and to 
suffer for your crimes.’ 

‘L rushed into the open air as I spoke, and leaving tents, 
wigwams, friends, and subjects far behind me, I darted into the 
thickest of the fees t, and pursued my way to a winding of the 
river, where | kept a canoe constantly pre pared for my fishing 
expeditions. In it | found a supply of provisions, my rods, and 
lines ; my war-ciub, and my bow with poisoned arrows. I em- 
barked, and pushing out into the middle of the stream, I pur- 
sued my way as rapidly as I could, in hopes of overtaking the 
beautiful Nemrooma, or perhaps of seeing her on the bank, if 
she should have been fortunate enough to swim to land. I 
kept my eyes intently fixed on every bend of the stream, in case 
her canoe should have been stranded, but in vain. All that day 
I kept on my course, and began to fear that ere I could overtake 
her, she would be carried down to a bluff in the river, which 
we had called Crocodile Island, and in that case I knew there 
was no hope of her safety. How peacefully, O Alatamaha, 
glided that glorious expanse of waters, bearing the vast shadows 
of the umbrageous oaks upon their bosom, while thy banks were 
made vocal by the music of unnumbered birds! Little did such 
a scene of placid beauty accord with the tumultuous throbbings 
of Nemrooma’s agonized breast. I thought what must have 
been her feelings while floating past those magnificent scenes, 
clothed with all the verdure of luxuriant nature, and enlivened 
with the glittering plumage of the various people of the skies, 
which elanc ed for a moment across her like glimpses of sun- 
shine, and then flitted once more into the shadows of the woods. 
The banks were also ornamented with hanging garlands and 
bowers, formed, as it were, for the retreat of the river divinities, 
of the most beautiful shrubs and plants. And here and there 
the eye was delighted with the large white flowers of the ipo- 
mea, surrounded with its dark-green leaves. 

‘But all these enchanting sights were insufficient to divert my 
thoughts from the probable fate of the beautiful Nemrooma. 
All night I plied my course, and, on the morning, could still dis- 
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cover no trace either of the girl or her canoe. About noon, I 
was made aware, by the extraordinary sounds which saluted my 
ears from a distance, that I was approaching the Crocodile la- 
goon. Inspired by fresh anxiety to overtake her, if possible, be- 
fore entering on that fearful scene, I plied my utmost strength, 
and, ata bending of the river, was rewarded for all my labors 
and anxiety, by a view of the tender bark only a short way in 
front. Before I could place myself at her side we had entered 
the dreadful lake, and the placid water was broken into a thou- 
sand ripples by the countless multitudes of alligators which in- 
habited the place. The noise they made was of the most ap- 
palling description. ‘Terrified at the perilous situation in which 
she was placed, the lovely girl uttered a scream of joy when she 
saw me, and had only self-possession enough to step from her 
own canoe into mine, when she fell down in a state of insensi- 
bility, from the v iolence of her contending feelings. No soon- 
er was her frail bark deserted, than it became the object of a 
fearful battle to the monsters of the deep. A crocodile of pro- 
digious size rushed towards the canoe.from the reeds and high 
grass at the bank. His enermous body swelled ; his plaited 
tail, brandished high, floated upon the ‘lagoon. The waters, 
like a cataract, descended from his open jaws. Clouds of smoke 
issued from his nostrils. The earth trembled with his thunder. 
But immediately from the opposite side a rival champion emerg- 
ed from the deep. They suddenly darted upon each other. 
The boiling surface of the lake marked their rapid course, and a 
terrific conflict commenced. Sometimes they sank to the bot- 
tom, folded together in horrid wreaths. ‘The water became 
thick and discolored. Again they rose to the surface, and 
their jaws clapped together with a noise that echoed through 
the sama forest. Again they sank, and the contest end- 
ed at the bottom of the lake; the vanquished monster making 
his escape to the sedges at the shore. The conqueror now directed 
his course to the canoe. He raised his head and shoulders 
out of the water, and putting his little short paws into the boat, 
he overturned it in an instant, and, in a few moments, fragments 
of it were swimming about in all directions. When Nemrooma 
saw the horrid scene, she clung convulsively to my arm, and in 
some degree impeded my efforts to effect our escape. 1 cau- 
tioned her to be still, and pushed with all my force towards the 
entrance of the river out of the lagoon. But, alas! fortune was 
here against us. It was the time at which myriads upon myrti- 
ads of fish take their course up the river; and, as the stream is 
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shallowest at this place, the crocodiles had chosen it as their po- 
sition to intercept their prey. ‘The whole water, for miles on 
each side, seemed alive with fish. ‘The line of crocodiles ex- 
tended from shore to shore ; and it was the most horrific sight I 
ever witnessed, to see them dash intothe broken ranks of the 
fish, and grind in their prodigious jaws a multitude of the largest 
trout, whose tails flapped about their mouths and eyes, ere they 
had swallowed them. The horrid noise of their closing jaws— 
their rising with their prey, some feet upright above the water 
—the floods of foam and blood rushing out of their mouths, and 
the clouds of vapor issuing from their distended nostrils, were 
truly horrifying. Anxious to escape, I now began to paddle to- 
wards the shore of the lagoon, in order to land and wait till the 
army of fish had forced their passage, after which, I concluded, 
.it would be easier for us to elude the satiated monsters ; but ere 
we had got half way across the lake, I perceived we were 
pursued by two of an unusual size. From these, escape by 
flight was impossible. ‘They rapidly gained upon us, and at 
last one of them, raising himself out of water, was just preparing 
to lay his paw upon the canoe, when | discharged an arrow, 
which luckily pierced his eye. With a roar of mingled rage 
and pain, he sank below the water, and left me to prepare 
for the assault of his companion. With a tremendous cry, he 
came up, and darted as swift as an arrow under my boat, emerg- 
ing upright on my lee-quarter, with open jaws, and belching 
water and smoke, that fell upon me like rain in a hurricane. 
Leaving the bow to the skilful Nemrooma, I seized my club, and 
beat him about the head, and kept him for a few minutes at a 
distance. I saw, however, he was making preparations for his 
final spring, his mouth was opened to a fearful width, when an 
arrow struck him directly on the tongue, and pinned it to his 
jaw. He shouted as he felt the pain, and darted off, na doubt, 
in quest of assistance. I shot to the bank with the speed of 
lightning, lifted the almost fainting Nemrooma from the canoe, 
and led her to an immense magnolia, which I perceived at no 
great distance. Before we left the river, however, we saw a 
prodigious number of crocodiles gathered round the boat, and 
one of them even crawled into it, and we heard our last hope of 
safety take its leave in the crash of its breaking sides, as it crum- 
bled into fragments beneath the unwieldy monster’s weight. ‘The 
shore, I was aware, was also the resort of incredible multitudes 
of bears. Our provisions were exhausted, our arrows left in the 
canoe, and we could see no possibility of avoiding an excruciating 
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death.’ The narrator here stopped for a moment, and the tra- 
veler, breathless with interest, said to him, ‘ For God’s sake, tell 
me, sir, how you got safe off.’ 

Whilst the stranger prepared to reply, I took advantage of 
the pause to look round the room. The supper table was de- 
serted. ‘The passengers bad paid their reckoning, and the wait- 
er was standing expectingly at the corner of the sideboard. 

‘How we got safe off 7’ replied the Indian chief; ‘that’s 
just the thing that puzzles me, and I thought you might per- 
haps be able to assist me.’ 

‘ [assist you?’ said the traveler, ‘ how is that possible ?’ 

‘ Coach is quite ready, sir,’ interrupted the waiter. 

‘The fact is,’ rejoined the young man, ‘I have just got to 
that point, in a tale I ain writing for next month’s S Blackwood, 
and curse me if I know how to get naturally away from the 
Crocodile Island.’ 

‘Coach can’t wait another moment, sir,’ said the waiter ; 
‘supper, two and sixpence.’ 

‘Supper!’ exclaimed the traveler, ‘this fellow with his 
cock-and-a-bull story, about being king of the jackdaws, or 
kickshaws, or Lord knows what, has kept me from eating a 
morsel.’ 

‘ Coachman can’t wait a moment, sir.’ 

‘T tell you I haven’t tasted a mouthful since I left Birming- 
ham.’ 

‘You can’t help me to a plan for getting the young people off 
the island?’ said the youth. 

‘ May the devil catch both of them, and a hundred crocodiles 
eat every bone in their skins!’ 

‘Two and sixpence for supper, sir,’ said the waiter. 

‘Two hundred and sixty devils first,’ cried the traveler in 
a prodigious passion, buttoning up his cloak and preparing to re- 
sume his journey—‘let that infernal Indian king, who is only 
some lying scribbler in a magazine, pay for it himself, for ?'m 
hanged if ‘he hasn’t cheated me out of my cold beef, and drank 
every drop of my porter into the bargain.’ 

‘ All right, gentlemen,’ said the coachman in the yard. 

* All night,’ “replied the guard; ‘tsh! tsh! ya! hip—ts! ts!’ 
—and the half-famished outside passenger was whirled along 
Corn Market, and over Magdalen Bridge, at the rate of eleven 
miles an hour.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CAROLINE. 








SHE moves away, the beautiful—yes, there be none who seem 
More like the vision which we love to picture in our dream : | 
Her step is with the proud and gay—but there be none who wear 
More gracefully a wreath of flowers, upon a brow more fair. 











And yet, though queenlike is the form, the forehead chaste and high, 
There dwells no thought within her heart of girlhood’s vanity ; 

No passion for that idle praise, breathed gently to ‘he ear 

Of those who heed the flatterer, however insincere. 














I would not meet her in the throng, nor in the evening dance, 
- Though winning be her smile, and bright her animated glance— 
To me she is more beautiful, where, unadorned by art, 

Her lips may speak confidingly each impulse of th » heart. 








That heart—may happiness around its every feeli: z dwell ; 
Its innocence, that gem of youth, be guarded as a spell ; 

Its pleasures, not like those of earth, from which we wake to find 
The path before less promising than dreams we leave behind. 














For me—in solitary hours, when fancy loves to keep 
The spirit in a fairy world of feeling warm and deep— 

I ask one thought, through weal or woe, unalterably sweet, 

And, lady, one kind smile of thine, whene’er we chance to meet. 
WILFRED, 














THE DISASTROUS VOYAGE. 












1 nap a college friend and early schoolmate. He was pos- 
sessed of one of those generous and unsuspecting tempers that we 
sometimes meet with in our journey through life. He was gen- 
erous to a fault. His spirit was framed for the noblest of pur- 
poses ; and though possessed of the nicest sense of honor, he 
was gentle and unassuming. In his friendships he was firm, 
and in his hours of amusement and conviviality sportive and 
playful as the joyous breath of a summer’s eve. He was be- 
loved by all who ever knew him. He was of an imaginative 
and dreamy turn. He had formed a world of his own. He 
B. L. M.—NO. XI. VOL, I. 43 
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lived in the world, but was not of it. In short, he was a poet ; 
which implies that he lived not in the things of reality, but of 
fancy. He was among men, but not of them. His thoughts 
were not their thoughts, nor, if the truth may be told, was his 
ways their ways. He was fond of solitude. ‘The pathless for- 
est, the precipitous mountain, and the lonely glen, were his fa- 
vorite resorts. The roaring cataract, the near-bursting thunder- 
bolt, the deep murmur of the dark forest, uptossing its giant arms 
to the lone night wind, the deafening surge of ocean’s tumultu- 
ous waves, were music to his ears. He was a worshiper of 
nature in all her various moods of grandeur and beauty. ‘The 
glow of a summer sunset would produce in him sensations bor- 
dering on rapture. The beauty of a vernal landscape could 
transport him to his poetic elysium, and the moonlight of an 
autuinnal evening produced in him a reverie of bliss. When 
the snows of winter had whitened over the fields, he was a soli- 
tary star-worshiper. 

Though scenes of natural beauty and grandeur were those for 
which he had acquired a preference, the crowded city, with its 
swarming multitude and busy moving mass of men, was not to 
him without its charms. He was no misanthrope ; and his ge- 
nius, with the coruscations of his fancy and wit, added to his 
unbounded good nature, ever made him an acceptable guest in 
all societies, where, as widely as he had become known, he had 
gained the esteem of all. 

To all the cares of indulgent parents for his welfare, they had 
added that of giving him a thorough education. The village 
schoolhouse was situated on a beautiful little eminence, sur- 
rounded by trees. An extensive meadow skirted it on three 
sides, and the south was occupied by an orchard, and a flower 
garden that in the months of spring was surpassed by no other 
in beauty or richness of fragrance. ‘The owner being one of 
those quiet and peaceable men who disturb nobody and nothing, 
had not permitted any one to molest the birds that built their 
nests there from summer to summer, until they had become 
almost as tame as his domestic fowls. ‘These, on spring morn- 
ings, were generally in song. I well remember their music as 
I passed along, with dinner-basket in hand, to the village school. 
This, together with the jingling of the bell, still lives freshly in 
my recollection. It probably will never be forgotten while any 
traces of my past life remain. 

Often, on sunny mornings in spring, have I met my young 
friend as we loitered on our way to school. ‘To gathera heap of 
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the large, pure, fragrant, white water-lilies that spangled the 
smooth bosom of the meadow streamlet, we have even played 
truant. Often have we waded through the high grass to cull the 
bright bells of the glowing upland lily, and formed with them 
and the cardinal’s spike of fire our gaudy nosegays. Often have 
I danced with him through the rich fields of luxuriant tangled 
clover, with hat in hand, after blue and yellow butterflies that 
sailed by us on painted wings. We have climbed the orchard 
trees together for birds’ nests, and fished in the same pond with 
our dinner-pails for thorn-backs and other small fishes that 
swarmed along the sandy shores. Many a hearty drubbing 
have we both caught for wetting our clothes in these forbidden 
pastimes. 

I never shall forget the dull monotonous sound, as we ap- 
‘ proached the schoolhouse, of the readers’ voices within. ‘The 
sound was unlike anything but the hum of innumerable bees, 
and other insects, among the flowers of a garden or orchard in 
spring. And when we entered—< Please, sir, where is the sea 
of Okotz ?’—‘ What is tactum from, sir ?’—‘ Please to show me 
how to construe that line’—‘ What is d’abord from ?’—‘ Was 
Cicero born at Rome, sir ?’—* How many degrees is a right an- 
gle?’—‘I cannot find the logarythm for that co-sine ’—‘ What is 
legomenos from ?’—‘ Where is tetheka made ?’—‘ What is the 
theme of baptizomai?’ The hours rolled heavily away until 
our task was done, and we then burst forth from our confine- 
ment like the winds of Eolus from their incarceration. Again 
we were free, again happy. 

Thus till fourteen or fifteen life passed in one unbroken dream 
of pleasure. ‘The mind takes a tinge from the scenes where it 
receives its first impressions. When the heart is young and the 
sensibilities keen—when the susceptibilities to enjoyment are 
all awake, and nature is new, unfolding its fresh charms and 
novelties to the young senses—when the blood flows jocund 
through the veins, giving buoyancy and life to the system and a 
flush of health to the cheek—when ardor of pursuit and vivaci- 
ty are united with strength—when bright hopes gild the pro- 
spective scene, and promise all that our fondest imaginings can 
frame of the fair, and lovely, and good, and wise, and great— 
when life is but a pleasing reverie, a joyous dream, and an- 
ticipations are to us as realities—then it is we receive impres- 
sions from external objects that time cannot efface. They live 
on with us through every succeeding period of our earthly exis- 
tence, and are buried with us at last only in the grave. But 
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our schoolboy days are quickly passed ; and the impressions we 
may have received, be they good or bad, remain. 

As my schoolmate had received his earliest impressions amid 
scenes strictly rural, and often picturesque and sublime, these 
had given tone to his wholecharacter. ‘Though it was striking- 
ly of an imaginative and dreamy cast, yet he was at times as 
thoughtless and gay as others. He had, like them, his dreams 
of future eminence and distinction. Often has he told me the 
schemes of his future life. I knew themall. His heart throb- 
bed as high and his pulse beat as quick at the recital of heroic 
daring and noble deeds, as any other. His love was as ardent, 
and tender, and pure. His spirit possessed as lofty and mag- 
nanimous sentiments as any I have ever known. 

As we had been bred in the same village, and educated at 
the same school, so we entered the University at the same 
time. During our vacations we spent our time in similar amuse- 
ments. We both looked forward to the close of the term with 
the same joyous anticipations, and frequently formed schemes 
of rural diversion that we proposed to share together. During 
one’s college days the ‘ tedeum vite’ is much lightened by the 
prospect of a vacation. One’s dear friends, and home, and play- 
grounds, will then be visited. ‘There will then be fishing, and 
shooting, and making visits, and rambling over the fields, and 
day-dreaming. Then will be presented an opportunity of re- 
hearsing our college adventures, and telling over our dear five 
hundred rogueries—in short, of doing everything we like, and 
relinquishing many things we dislike. We then “throw Homer, 
and Xenophon, and Virgil, and Euclid, and Enfield, and La- 
croix, and Stewart, to the dogs. The ‘ton dappe mi bomme 
nos prosse phe krion Agamemnon,’ no longer resound in our 
ears ; nor are our brains racked and our visions bedizzened with 
the ever-varying images of polygons, and parallelograms, and tri- 
angles, and parallelopipeds, and equations, and plus «+minus= 
y, and quod erat demonstrandums. Syllogisms, and sophisins, 
and other ‘isms,’ are thrown aside ; and many a poor fellow that 
could not muster mental energy to pass the ‘pons assinorum,’ 
can now be as wise and brave as the bravest and wisest. 
Though he could not pass the ‘ bridge of the asses,’ he can 
now pass for a buck of the first water, ‘and is current on every oc- 
casion of conviviality or amusement. The eternal ringing of the 
college bell, summoning to prayer and to recitation, no longer 
disturbs our morning slumbers; and we may doze away the 
fore part of the day, if we please, in delightful dreams, without 
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fear of disturbance or intrusion, till noon. Happy indeed were 
those days! But they are forever gone. ‘Their remembrance 
still lives ; and it brings with it a species of melancholy joy, 
even in retrospect. 

Years rolled away in one unbroken circle of delight, and 
we soon found ourselves preparing for our final commence- 
ment. It came at length, and I need not add that my friend 
was appointed to deliver the poem. He did so, with much 
credit to himself and with the customary applauses. Sixty of 
us separated on that eventful day, and many long and tedious 
years have since rolled away. Different and various destinies 
have attended different individuals of that number. They have 
been scattered far and wide over almost every portion of the 
habitable globe. 

It was on a rainy and wretched evening in December of 
}82—, after the snows had whitened over the fields, and the 
winds of the north had swept every vestige of verdure from the 
forest trees, that ship was seen making her way for ‘the little 
port of Yarmouth, at the southern extremity of Nova Scotia. 
The fitful and gusty blasts, as they shook the casements and 
moaned through the branches of the old elms before the house, 
occasionally died away in part; and at each dreary interval the 
‘ patter patter’ of rain from the eaves, and beating of sleet 
against the windows, was the only audible sound that interrupt- 
ed the silence, save the distant one of the ocean lashing the 
craggy promontory that stretched far out into the deep. The 
southern extreme of this peninsula is mostly rocks. Cape Sa- 
ble is a projection of ledges of primitive formation, that have 
evidently braved the furies and assaults of the Atlantic for ages. 
The ocean has here a sweep of several thousand miles. Its 
billows often acquire, in their long course, an immense magni- 
tude before they are dashed and shattered upon this peak. 
During a storm, there is here presented probably one of the 
most sublime and magnificent spectacles on earth. The bellow- 
ing of the ocean—the mountainous piles of water following each 
other in rapid succession from the distant main, foaming and 
lashing each other, and towering their crested heads like things 
of life, till they are suddenly arrested in their mad career by the 
everlasting rock, where they are shattered into spray with a 
crash that can be compared to nothing but a falling universe— 
here form a scene of terrific grandeur that beggars all descrip- 
tion. ‘The spray is here often thrown to the height of more 
than a hundred feet. 
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On the night of which I have been speaking, as I sat by a 
fire of bright embers, watching the flickeri:.z blaze of my candle 
that had burned low in its socket, and was flinging uncouth 
sha: ows upon the walls of my apartment, I was aroused from 
my reverie by the report ofa cannon. It appeared not very dis- 
tant. The inhabitants of the village were soon in motion. 
News shortly arrived that a vessel from Halifax, for Digby, was 
in distress and had been driven upon the rocks at “Jebogue 
Point, a dangerous ledge near Cape Fortune. Other reports told 
that a large square- -rigged vessel from St. Johns, bound for the 
Bermudas, and freighted with live stock, had foundered near Cape 
Sable, and that her crew were perishing. These two headlands 
being several miles apart, and the latter some miles distant, 
rendered it difficult to reconcile these contradictory and varying 
reporis, or to give implicit credence to either. 

Several Frenchmen from Cissaboux and Montagen, two 
French settlements up the bay, arrived in the mean time, who 
expressed apprehension for the safety of two small vessels that 
had sailed from theirgsettlements on the day previous. ys as 
yet all was doubt and uncertainty. ‘The fogs had set in, and 
were at this time so dense as to prevent any one from ‘distin- 
guishing any object, even a light, at the shortest distance. The 
storm increased, and the howling of the winds and rage of the 
tempest were tremendous. It was such a night as becomes an 
era, even in those bleak and desolate regions. It was felt a dic- 
tate of prudence to remain quietly at home, and was predicted 
that ere morning there would be shipwrecks and loss of lives. 
The ocean was heard roaring along the craggy steep, and dashing 
frightfully against this bleak promontory, ‘ deep lifting up its voice 
unto deep,’ the thunders of which can better be imagined than 
adequately described. The hollow moaning of the winds, the 
creaking of the heavy branches of the elins, the battering of the 
sleet and rain against the windows, and the darkness, all 
conspired to render this such a night as had not been within 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitants. Many a heart was 
sick with apprehensions for the safety of a son, or a husband, or 
a brother, who might be out on the face of the deep, at this 
time + dank with storms,’ and it was a season of sore anxiety 
and distress for all the villagers along the coast. 

George Bond, whom I have before designated as my early 
schoolmate, had two or three years previously taken a voyage 
out to Europe. He had been very successful in some money 
speculations in the mother country, and was about to return to 
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America. In high spirits at his good fortune, and fond of tra- 
vel, he had proposed to visit the West Indies on his return voy- 
aze. He had written to me a few months previous, from Liv- 
erpool, that he had determined to visit Havana, had engaged 
his passage, and should probably be in the U nited States by the 
twentieth of November. During his residence in Europe, he 
had lost none of his poetic peculiarities or imaginative vivacity. 
His letters still abounded with ‘dreams’ and ‘beams’ and 
‘streams,’ and ‘rills’ and ‘ hills,’ and ‘flowers’ and ‘bowers.’ 
They were redolent with the enchanting beauties and ineffable 
charins of ‘Italian skies,’ and ‘summer sunsets,’ and < starlit 
evenings,’ and ‘sighing breezes.’ ‘They were overflowing with 
exaggerated eulogiums on the attractions of the ‘ dark-eyed mai- 
dens® of France and Italy (for George was yet a bachelor, and 
a poetic one ,too)—they y spoke in language of deep feeling” of 
‘ thrilling voices,’ and ‘ tones of love,’ and ‘witching smiles.’ In 
short, George Bond—for so I have called him to conceal his real 
name—was the same dreaming, imaginative being, as in his boy- 
hood. He was one by himself; and having his own peculiarities, 
lived mostly in communion with nature and his own deep feelings. 

The evening passed slowly ; and at several dreary inter- 
vals of the storm, as the fitful blasts occasionally died away, 
the deep reverberations of the minute-gun came booming across 
the waters, and rolling up the bay. Again! another! Oh, 
thought I, that I could render assistance to suffering humanity ! 
that L could succor those poor perishing wretches, “and relieve 
them from their distress ! But the thought was a vain one ; for it 
was deemed rashness, even by the most hardy, to venture from 
their dwellings on such an awful night. 

But what would have been my feelings had I thought—had 
I even dreamed—that my early and dearest friend could have 
been one of these sufferers! that the companion of my child- 
hood and the friend of my youth, my early schoolmate and play- 
fellow, with whom I had spent so many happy hours, so often 
wandered over the fields for flowers and birds’ nests, and pass- 
ed the happiest part of my life, was then, at that moment, suf- 
fering perhaps the last agonies of despairing hope, and dreadful- 
ly perishing with none toconsole or soothe him in his last, his 
dying moments ! 

On the morning of the following day, the storm had subsid- 
ed. ‘The ocean was clear, the clouds had passed away, the 
winds had ceased, and the sun looked down in his brightness 
upon the broad waste of waters that were still in a tumultuous 
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motion. The villagers, prompted by curiosity and perhaps by 
a love of spoil, quickly flocked to the shore to look for the 
wreck. All was clear—not even a sail] was visible. But, fol- 
lowing the beach, they soon came where the remnants of a 
vessel had been driven upon the strand. Fragments of spars 
and rigging were floating upon the coast, commingled with va- 
rious other articles, and bere and there the mutilated remains of 
a human being. Among other articles was found a trunk mark- 
ed with the initials G. B., and containing papers that could have 
belonged to noone but the subject of this hasty sketch. ‘The 
ship in which he sailed from Liver ‘pool left Havana for one of 
the ports in the British Provinces; and as she has never since 
been heard of, it is beyond a doubt true that she went to pieces 
on the dreadful night before alluded to, and that every soul on 
board perished in the wreck. 

This fearful night is often alluded to, and will be long re- 
membered by the solitary dwellers on this bleak and inhospita- 
ble coast, for the numerous shipwrecks that then happened, and 
the many lives that were lost. B. 





THE CROSS. 


SHE wore no gem upon her hand, 
Nor bound within her hair 
Flowers, prematurely beautiful, 
To droop and perish there ; 

No diamond shone upon her robe, 
Its fringe was not of pearl: 

One simple ornament became 
The fair and pensive girl. 


It was a cross of carved wood, 
Most curiously wrought— 

Which I, in dreams of other times, 
Had pictured to my thought ; 

No silver glittered on its edge, 

It did not gleam with gold— 

But lay, a chaste and simple thing, 
Upon the garment’s fold. 
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To me it brought full many a tale, 
And many an ancient line, 

Of Knight, afar off wandering 14 
In Holy Palestine ; ag 
Of lady, sitting in her bower, 
And weeping for the loss 

Of him who, in a foreign land, 
Is fighting for the cross. 











And gayer thoughts came o’er my mind ; 
She still sits in her bower— 

To watch, with superstitious care, 

Some sweet and treasured flower. 

Its leaf, unfading, promises 

Escape from war’s alarms ; 

The fight is done in Palestine, 

The Knight is in her arms. 









Then, lady, on thy bosom wear 
This ornament alone, 

And leave the costlier works of art 

To deck some gayer one, 

Whose haughty brow may well become 
Its artificial wealth— 

That wreath an emblem of the heart 
Which proudly throbs beneath. 













PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 





To write a sketch of Talleyrand in the compass of a page, is a 
sheer impossibility. We place him among our distinguished 
literary characters, merely on account of his various composi- 
tions in re diplomatica—being well aware, however, that he 
holds the book-making tribe by profession in well-deserved con- 
tempt. ‘ Never write a book,’ said he tothe Prince Kofflosky ; 
‘if you do, we shall know all that your brains are worth for as 
many francs as your book will cost. No man of sense writes 
books—the emperor writes no book—[this was before the em- 
peror went to St. Helena]—Socrates never wrote a book.’ ‘To 
which Talleyrand added a name we decline introducing into any 
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light discourse, even after the example of a bishop. When 
Kofflosky pressed him with the names of men acknowledged to 
be great in other niches of the Temple of Fame, who had yet 
written books, such as Julius Cesar, Frederick the Great, Ke. 
the Prince replied that the examples are rare, and that thene 
books must have been written in order to lead people astray. 

But if he has not been an author in the ordinary sense of the 
word, he has been everything else. ‘The accident of his hav- 
Ing issued from the loins of a Perigord made him a gentleman, 
but for seventy long years he has been activ ely engaged i in un- 
doing that mistake of fortune. He has been an Abbé, a Bishop, 
a Constitutional Priest, a Clerk in an office, a Minister, a Keep- 
er of a public-house in America, a Prince of the Empire, a 
Teacher, a Secretary, a Grand Chamberlain, an Ambassador, a 
Protocolist, a Catholic, an Atheist, a Royalist, a Jacobin, a 
Council of Five Hundre der, a Senator, a Buonapartist, an Ex- 
tréme Droit, a Centre Droit, a Centre Gauche, an Extréme 
Gauche, a Quand-méme, a Doctrinaire, a Louis-Philippist, a 
Juste-Milieu Man, a Wit, a Trimmer, a Rake, a Whist-player, 
a Rat of many tales, a whatever chance and his wife made 
him for the moment. ‘ Thank God,’ said he, when he swore 
allegiance to Louis-Philippe, ‘ this is the thirteenth I have ta- 
ken.’ We shall not insult him by saying that he is perfectly 
ready to swear allegiance to Henry V. to-morrow—for, without 
our saying it, every ‘body will take it for granted. 

His first friend was the Comte d’Artois. While he was a 
plain abbé, the Comte wearied Louis XVI. with prayers to 
make his friend a bishop. Louis for a long time positively re- 
fused, alleging as his objection the rather “negligent course of 
M. de Per ‘igord” s mode of life ; but being farther solicited, pro- 
mised to grant the request on condition that the abbé would gO 
to the country, and do something ecclesiastical that would make 
people forget his escapades in Paris. Accordingly, 'Talleyrand 
left the city, and preached two or three fine sermons, and 
otherwise behaved himself so as to lay in a sufficient stock of 
merit. The Comte d’ Artois obtained his prayer; and the abbé 
was turned into the Bishop d’Autun. ‘This was his first rise in 
the world—mark the end! ‘That comte is now the ex-King 
Charles X., and the Bishop of Autun is Prince Talleyrand— 
and he represents King Louis-Philippe at the Court of St. 
James’s. 

All his actions have been consistent with this small touch of 
character. But what matter? Everybody knows that he is a 
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rogue, but nobody thinks him a fool ; and that, after all, in the 
career in which ‘Talleyrand has cut such a figure, is the only 
fatal blot. What consequence is it that he has committed a 
thousand perfidies, if it is found that he can be always of use at 
the moment when his services are required? He may have 
betrayed every government in France, one after another, for the 
last forty years ; and it is morally certain that he is ready to 
give up that which at present prevails there at a moment’s no- 
tice—but in the meantime he plays their cards to admiration. 
With what perfect contempt he looks down on the Whig Ad- 
ministration of England, and how in his private despatches he 
must chuckle over that unfortunate catpaw, whom he has nick- 
named Palmerston-pour-rire !—Fraser’s Magazine. 





THE PRAYER OF THE LONELY STUDENT. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Soul of our souls! and safeguard of the world ! 
Sustain—7hou only canst—the sick at heart, 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their Jost affections unto Thee and Thine.—Worpsworth. 
Nient—holy night !—the time 
For Mind’s free breathings in a purer clime ! 
Night !—when in happier hour the unveiling sky 
Woke all my kindled soul, 
To meet its revelations, clear and high, 
With the strong joy of Immortality ! 
Now hath strange sadness wrapp’d me—strange and deep— 
And my thoughts faint, and shadows o’er them roll, 
E’en when I deem’d them seraph-plumed, to sweep 
Far beyond Earth’s control. 


Wherefore is this >—I see the stars returning, 

Fire after fire in Heaven’s rich Temple burning, 

Fast shine they forth—my spirit-friends, my guides, 
Bright rulers of my being’s inmost tides; 

They shine—but faintly, through a quivering haze— 
Oh! is the dimness mine which clouds those rays ? 
They, from whose glance my childhood drank delight ! 
A joy unquestioning—a love intense— 

They, that unfolding to more thoughtful sight, 
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The harmony of their magnificence, 
Drew silently the worship of my youth 
To the grave sweetness on the brow of truth ; 
Shall they shower blessing, with their beams divine, 
Down to the watcher on the stormy sea, 
And to the pilgrim, toiling for his shrine, 
Through some wild pass of rocky Appennine, 

And to the wanderer lone, 

On wastes of Afric thrown, 

And not to me ? 

Am I a thing forsaken, 

And is the gladness taken 
From the bright-pinioned Nature, which hath soar’d 
Through realms by royal eagle ne’er explored, 
And, bathing there in streams of fiery light, 
Found strength to gaze upon the Infinite ? 













































And now an alien !—Wherefore must this be ? 
How shall I rend the chain ? 
How drink rich life again 
From those pure stores of radiance, welling free ? 
Father of Spirits ! let me turn to Thee ! 


Oh ! if too much exulting in her dower, 
My soul, not yet to lowly thought subdued, 
Hath stood without Thee on her Hill of Power— 
A fearful and a dazzling solitude !— 
And therefore from that radiant summit’s crown, 
To dim Desertion is by Thee cast down ; 
Behold ! thy child submissively hath bowed, 
Shine on him through the cloud ! 


Let the now darkened earth and curtained Heaven 
Back to his vision with Thy face be given ! 
Bear him on high once more, 
But on Thy strength to soar, 
And wrapt and stilled by that o’ershadowing might, 
Forth on the empyreal blaze to look with chastened sight. 


Or if it be, that like the ark’s lone dove, 
My thoughts go forth, and find no resting-place, 
No sheltering home of sympathy and love, 
In the responsive bosoms of my race, 
And back return, a darkness and a weight, 
Till my unanswer’d heart grows desolate ; 
Yet, yet sustain me, Holiest !—I am vowed 
To solemn service high ; 
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And shall the spirit, for thy tasks endowed, 

Sink on the threshold of the sanctuary, 

Fainting beneath the burden of the day, 
Because no human tone, 
Unto the altar-stone, 

Of that pure spousal Fane inviolate, 

Where it should make eternal Truth its mate, 

May cheer the sacred solitary way ? 


Oh! be the whisper of thy voice within, 
Enough to strengthen! Be the hope to win 
A more deep-seeing homage for Thy name, 
Far, far beyond the burning dream of Fame! 
Make me Thine only !—Let me add but one 
To those refulgent steps all undefiled, 
Which glorious minds have piled 
Through bright self-offering, earnest, child-like, low, 
For mounting to Thy throne ! 
And let my soul, upborne 
On wings of inner morn, 
Find, in illumined secresy, the sense 
Of that blest work, its own deep recompense. 


The dimness melts away, 
That on your glory lay, 
Oh! ye majestic watchers of the skies ! 
Through the dissolving veil, 
Which made each aspect pale, 
Your gladdening fires once more I recognize ; 
And once again a shower 
Of Hope, and Joy, and Power, 
Streams on my soul from your immortal eyes. 
And, if that splendor to my sobered sight 
Come tremulous, with more of pensive light ; 
Something, though beautiful, yet deeply fraught, 
With more that pierces through each fold of thought, 
Than I was wont to trace 
On Heaven’s unshadowed face ; 
Be it e’en so !—be mine, though set apart 
Unto a radiant ministry, yet still 
A lowly, fearful, self-distrusting heart ; 
Bowed before Thee, O Mightiest ! whose blest will 
All the pure stars rejoicingly fulfil. 


[Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S CORDELIA. 


Worpswortu says, that to her 


‘The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


To weep over a flower, would scarcely, under any circum- 
stances, except association with miserable sufferings of the heart, 
be becoming in a man not only full-grown, but ‘ somewhat de- 
clined into the vale of years.’ Yet tears flow from profound 
depths ; and we wish Wordsworth, in place of that startling as- 
sertion, would express some thoughts inspired by the sight of 
‘the meanest flower that blows,’ that are ‘too deep for tears.’ 

They would probably be not a little lachrymose. But Mrs. 
Jameson* rightly says, that ‘there is in the beauty of Corde- 
lia’s character, an effect too sacred for words, and almost ‘ too 
deep for tears ;’ within her heart is a fathomless well of purest 
affection, but its waters sleep in silence and obscurity. Every- 
thing in her seems to lie beyond our view, and affects us in a 
manner which we feel rather than perceive. The character ap- 
pears to have no surface, no salient points on which the fancy 
can readily seize ; there is little external development of in- 
tellect, less of passion, and still less of imagination.’ It is com- 
pletely made out in the course of a few scenes, and we are sur- 
prised to find that in these few scenes there are materials 
enough for twenty. heroines. She then gives us her idea of 
Cordelia’s character :— 

‘It appears to me that the whole character rests upon the 
two sublimest principles of human action—the iove of truth 
and the sense of duty ; but these, when they stand alone (as in 
the Antigone), are apt to strike us as severe and cold. Shaks- 
peare has, therefore, wreathed them round with the dearest at- 
tributes of our feminine nature, the power of feeling and i 
spiring affection. The first part of the play shows us how 
Cordelia is loved, the second part how she can love. ‘To her 
father she is the object of a secret preference ; his agony at her 
supposed unkindness draws from him the confession, that 
he had loved her most, and “ thought to set his rest on her kind 
nursery.” ‘Till then she had been “ his best object, the argu- 
ment of his praise, balm of his age, most best, most dearest !” 
The faithful and worthy Kent is ready to brave death or exile 





* Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Historical ; with fifty vignette etch- 
ings. By Mrs. Jameson. Intwo volumes. London: Saunders and Otley. 
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in her defence ; and afterwards a farther impression of her be- 
bign sweetness is conveyed in a simple and beautiful manner, 
when we are told that “since the lady Cordelia went to 
France, her father’s poor fool had much pined away.” We have 
her sensibility “‘ when patience and sorrow strove which should 
express her goodliest ;”’ and all her filial tenderness when she 
commits her poor father to the care of the physician, when she 
hangs over him as he is sleeping, and kisses him as she contem- 
plates the wreck of grief and majesty.’ 

We have then, accompanied by illustrative quotations, unpre- 
tending but admirable remarks on Cordelia’s mild magnanimity, 
as it shines out in her farewell to her sisters, of whose evil quali- 
ties she is perfectly aware—in the modest pride with which she 
replies to the Duke of Burgundy—the motives with which she 
takes up arms, ‘not for ambition, but a dear father’s rights,’— 
in her calm fortitude and elevation of soul arising out of a sense 
of duty, after her defeat, and lifting her out of all consideration 
of self, while she feels and fears only for her father. What fol- 
lows is more striking, and shows how genius can utter sentiments 
as original as just, even on a subject that is felt, if not under- 
stood, by all the world. 

‘But it will be said that the qualities here exemplified—as 
sensibility, gentleness, magnanimity, fortitude, generous affec- 
tion—are qualities which belong, in their perfection, to others 
of Shakspeare’s characters—to Imogen, for instance, who unites 
them all: and yet Imogen and Cordelia are wholly unlike each 
other. Even though we should reverse their situations, and 
give to Imogen the filial devotion of Cordelia, and to Cordelia 
the conjug zal virtues of Imogen, still they would remain perfectly 
distinct as women. What is it, then, which lends to Cordelia 
that peculiar and individual truth of character which distinguish- 
es her from every other human being ? 

‘It is a natural reserve, a tardiness of disposition “ which 
often leaves the history unspoke which it intends to do,”—a sub- 
dued quietness of deportment and expression—a veiled shyness 
thrown over all her emotions, her language and her manner— 
making the outward demonstration invariably fall short of what 
we know to be the feeling within. Not only is the portrait sin- 
cularly beautiful and interesting in itself, but the conduct of Cor- 
delia, and the part which she bears in the beginning of the story, 
are rendered consistent and natural by the wonderful truth and 
delicacy with which this peculiar disposition is sustained through- 
out the play.’ 
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Many have written well—ourselves mayhap among the num- 
ber—of Cordelia; none better than Charles Lamb and Mrs. 
Jameson. But here is something at least as good—pardon the 
harmless vanity of a simple old man :— 

‘In early youth, and more particularly if we are gifted with 
lively imagination, such a character as that of Cordelia is calcu- 
lated above every other to impress and captivate us. | Anything 
like mystery, anything withheld or withdrawn from our notice, 
seizes on our fancy by awakening our curiosity. ‘Then we are 
won more by what we half perceive and half create, than by 
what is openly expressed and freely bestowed. But this feeling 
is a part of our young life: when time and years have chilled 
us, when we can no longer afford to send our souls abroad, nor 
from our own superfluity of life and sensibility spare the mate- 
rials out of which we build a shrine for our idol—then do we 
seek, we ask, we thirst for that warmth of frank, confiding ten- 
derness, which revives in us the withered affections and feelings, 
buried but not dead. Then the excess of love is welcomed, 
not repelled—it is gracious to us as the sun and dew to the 
seared and riven trunk, with its few green leaves. Lear is 
old—* fourscore and upward but we see what he has been 
m former days: the ardent passions of youth have turned to 
rashness and wilfulness ; he is long passed that age when we 
are more blessed in what we bestow than in what we receive. 
When he says to his daughters “I gave ye all!” we feel that 
he requires all in return, with a jealous, restless, exacting affec- 
tion which defeats its own wishes. How many such are there 
in the world?) How many to sympathize with the fiery, fond 
old man, when he shrinks as if petrified from Cordelia’s quiet 
calm reply ! 

‘But all must yield in beauty and power to that scene, in 
which her poor father recognizes her, and, in the intervals of 
distraction, asks forgiveness of his wronge .d child. The subdued 
pathos and simplicity of Cordelia’s character, her quiet but in- 
tense feeling, the misery and humiliation of the bewildered old 
man, are brought before us in so few words, and at the same 
time ‘sustained with such a deep intuitive knowledge of the inner- 
most workings of the human heart, that as there is nothing sur- 
passing this scene in Shakspeare himself, so there is nothing 
that can be compared to it in any other writer. 

‘We lose sight of Cordelia during the whole of the second 
and third, and great part of the fourth act ; but towards the con- 
clusion she reappears. Just as our sense of human misery and 
wickedness, being carried to the extreme height, becomes near- 
















ly intolerable, “like an engine wrenching our frame of nature 
from its fixed place,” then, like a redeeming angel, she descends 
to mingle in the scene, “ loosening the springs of pity in our 
eyes,’ and relieving the impressions ‘of pain and terror by those 
of admiration and a tender pleasure. For the catastrophe, it is 
indeed terrible ! wondrous terrible! When Lear enters with Cor- 
delia dead in his arms, compassion and awe so seize on all our 
faculties, that we are left only in silence and tears. But if I 
might judge from my own sensations, the catastrophe of Lear 
is not so overwhelming as the catastrophe of Othello. We do 
not turn away with the same feeling of absolute unmitigated de- 
spair. Cordelia is a saint ready prepared for heaven—our earth 
is not good enough for her: and Lear !—O who, after sufferings 
and tortures such as his, would wish to see his life prolonged ? 
- What! replace a sceptre in that shaking hand ?—a crown upon 
that old grey head, on which the tempest had poured in its wrath ? 
—on which the deep dread-bolted thunders and the winged 
lightnings had spent their fury ?—O never, never! 


‘* Let him pass ! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 


Stretch him out longer.’’’ 
[Blackwood’s Magazine. ] 
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Farner, guide me! Day declines, 
Hollow winds are in the pines ; 
Darkly waves each giant-bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow; 
Hushed is now the convent’s bell, 
Which erewhile with breezy swell 
From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sunset-shore. 
Now the sailor’s vesper-hymn 
Dies away. 
Father! in the forest dim 
Be my stay! 





In the low and shivering thrill 
Of the leaves, that late hung still; 
In the dull and muftled tone 


Of the sea-wave’s distant moan ; 
44* 
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The Traveler’s Evening Song. 


In the deep tints of the sky, 

There are signs of tempest nigh. 

Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk around. 

Father! through the storm and shade, 
O’er the wild, 

Oh! be Thou the lone one’s aid— 
Save thy child! 

Many a swift and sounding plume 

Homewards, through the boding 

O’er my way hath flitted fast, 

Since the farewell sunbeam passed 





loom, 


cr 
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From the chesnut’s ruddy bark, 

And the pools, now low and dark, 

Where the wakening night-winds sigh 

Through the long reeds mournfully. 

Homeward, homeward, all things haste— 
God of might! 

Shield the homeless midst the waste, 
Be his light! 

In his distant cradle-nest, 

Now my babe is laid to rest ; 

Beautiful his slumber seems 

With a glow of heavenly dreams ; 

Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 

Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 

Where his mother bends to pray 

For the loved and far away.— 

Father! guard that household bower, 
Hear that prayer! 

Back, through thine all-guiding power, 
Lead me there! 

Darker, wilder, grows the night— 

Not a star sends quivering light 

Through the massy arch of shade 

By the stern old forest made. 

Thou ! to whose unslumbering eyes 

All my pathway open lies, 

sy thy Son, who knew distress 

in the lonely wilderness, 

Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 

Father! through the time of dread, 
Save, oh! save! 
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The Literary Remains of John G. C. Brainard, with a Sketch 
of his Life. By J. G. Wuirrier. Hartford. 


Poetry has been looked upon by some as possessing indeed 
an interest for him whose mind is devoted to it, but as_ scarcely 
productive of real and visible advantage—as rather fitted to pass 
away an hour of leisure, than to improve and cultivate the mind. 
‘But the effect of true poetry—that which selects and brings to 
view the beautiful, the true, in the colors of enchantment in 
which they should ever be clothed—is to elevate and purify the 
mind, and to bring into action the best feelings of the heart. 
True, the imagination, which is one of its essential requirements, 
being too often unrestrained, unfits the poet for pursuits of se- 
verer study, and, compared with the fairy realms of its own crea- 
tion, makes the world appear cold and unprepossessing. But, 
in spite of this, he may say with Coleridge, ‘ Poetry has been 
to me its own exceeding great reward.’ ‘There are hours of 
rich enjoyment for him, which the world knows not of; and 
when the lip, which was eloquent, has became mute—the eye, 
which was lit up with intellect, has became dim—and the heart, 
which was warmed with the purest feeling, has become cold— 
there is left behind a memorial which cannot pass away. 

We shall not attempt a tribute to the memory of Brainard ; 
it has been touchingly given in the following lines of Mrs. Si- 
gourney— 


‘Yet doth thine image, warm and deathless, dwe!l 

With those who prize the minstrel’s hallowed lore ; 

And still thy music, like a treasured spell, 

Thrills deep within our souls.—Lamented bard, farewell.’ 


The writings of Brainard have always been much admired, and 
now receive a greater interest, mingled with regret, at his early 
death. From the haste and carelessness which are visible in 
many of his productions, we ask ourselves what they would 
have been when his mind had beecome more matured and bet- 
ter prepared for those studies which in its youth appeared te- 
dious. ‘They might have met with greater pretension the eye 
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of the world, but could hardly have indicated a brighter, a 
more modest genius, than lives upon the pages which are before 
us. Whittier, in his interesting life of Brainard, speaks of him 
at his entrance into college at the early age of fifteen: ‘ His 
genius was not of that startling nature, which blazes out sud- 
denly from the chaos of an unformed character, dazzling with its 
unexpected brilliance. It developed itself gradually and quietly. 
It was perceptible to others, even before its possessor seemed 
conscious of its influence. Never intrusive, and always shrink- 
ing from competition, it called forth an admiration which had no 
alloy of envy. There was a modesty in the manifestations of his 
genius, a disinterestedness, at times almost approaching careless- 
ness, which discovered no inclination to contend for those 
honors which all felt were within his grasp.’ 

We are not surprised, after reading this description, to find 
him, when his college life was over, inactive and hardly equal- 
ing the antic ipations of his friends. Genius has its own pecu- 
liar sorrows, and its own joys—a pleasure in remaining listless 
when others would look for vigor—and in wasting its “strength 
in paths where others can perceive no beauty or loveliness. In 
his own language, ‘ he was of a temperament much too sensi- 
tive for his own comfort, in a calling (the law) which exposed 
him to personal altercation, contradiction, and that sharp and 
harsh collision which tries and strengthens the passions of the 
heart, at least as much as it does the faculties of the mind.’ 

We cannot avoid giving toour readers the remarks of Mr. 
Whittier respecting the success of his poetry, to which he devoted 
himself with more of zeal, and, we are confident, of pleasure, 
than the study of law could have awakened in him. 

‘ The originality and spirit of his poetical writings soon attract- 
ed attention. His pieces were extensively copied, and not 
unfrequently with high encomium. ‘The voice of praise is always 
sweet, but doubly so when it falls for the first time upon a 
youthful ear. But Brainard was one of those who “ bear their 
faculties meekly.”’ He held on the quiet and even tenor of his 
way, apparently regardless of that prodigality of intellectual 
beauty which blossomed around him. With but a moiety of his 
powers, more ardent and aspiring spirits would have striven 
mightily for the sunshine of applause. Brainard sought the 
shade ; the fine current of his mind, like the sacred river of the 
Kublo Khan, “ meandering with an easy motion,” in the si- 
lence and the coolness of abstracted thought, far below the 
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noisy and heated atmosphere of the world. Its music was for 
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himself alone. It was like that hidden brooklet of which Cole- 
ridge speaks— 

** To the sleeping woods all night 

Singing a quiet tune.’’? 


We have given this description in the language of Whittier, 
both because we think it beautiful, and because, to oursurprise, the 
volume of Brainard’s poems has been but little circulated in this 
direction. ‘The following is a specimen of sweet, yet bold poe- 
try ; so natural in its images, that we can almost see the lonely 
sea-bird covering with the shadow of its wing the foundering 
wreck. 

THE SEA-BIRD’S SONG. 


On the deep is the mariner’s danger, 
On the deep ts the mariner’s death ; 
Who, to fear of the tempest a stranger, 
Sees the last bubble burst of his breath ? 
"Tis the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair, 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 


Who watches their course, who so mildly 
Careen to the kiss of the breeze ? 
Who lists to their shricks, who so wildly 
Are clasp’d in the arms of the seas ? 
"Tis the sea-bird, &c. 


Who hovers on high o’er the lover, 
And her who has clung to his neck ? 
Whose wing is the wing that can cover, 
With its shadow, the foundering wreck ? 
"Tis the sea-bird, &c. 


My eye in the light of the billow, 
My wing on the wake of the wave ; 
I shall take to my breast for a pillow, 
The shroud of the fair and the brave. 
Tin a sea-bird, &ec. 


My foot on the iceberg has lighted, 
When hoarse the wild winds veer about ; 
My eye, when the bark is benighted, 
Sees the lamp of the light-house go out. 
I'm the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair ; 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 


Brainard is represented as sensitive to a fault—with but little 
desire for distinction, and with little of that worldly prudence 
which is necessary to stir the mind into action. The relaxation 
to which he subjected himself may account in some degree for 
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the inequality of his writings—many being truly beautiful and 
appealing directly to the heart, while there are others which we 
should hardly imagine could have come from the same source. 
We perceive no indications of a diseased mind—none of that 
melancholy, oftentimes affected, which characterizes the pro- 
ductions of many writers. There is a health and vigor in the 
style of Brainard which we admire, although we look upon these 
poems rather as Soe of that which he might have effect- 
ed, than as effects the highest of which his mind was capable. 
The lines to the Connecticut River, which we insert below, 

are very fine. We love the poetry which describes the scene- 
ry and the localities of our country ; which places before us, so 
that we can almost hear the music of their waters, the rivers 
and streams and little brooks of our native land. Such is the 
fitting sphere for the poet—to go forth into the woods and fields, 
and let the harmony of nature stir in his mind a feeling of cor- 
respondent che erfulness. Let him throw off the weariness of 
confinement, the melancholy which is its attendant ; and find, 
in the contemplation of nature and her beauties, that calmness 
which belongs to a well-regulated mind. 





TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


From that lone lake, the sweetest of the chain 
That links the mountain to the mighty main, 
Fresh from the rock and swelling by the tree, 
Rushing to meet and dare and breast the sea— 
Fair, noble, glorious river! in thy wave 
The sunniest slopes and sweetest pastures lave ; 
The mountain torrent, with its wintry roar, 

“prings from its home and leaps upon thy shore :— 
The promontories love thee—and for this 
Turn their rough cheeks and stay thee for thy kiss. 


* * * * * 


The young oak greets thee at the water's edge, 

Wet by the wave, though anchor'd in the ledge. 
—' Tis there the otter dives, the beaver feeds, 
Where pensive oziers dip their willowy weeds, 
And there the wild cat purs amid her brood, 
And trains them, in the sylvan solitude, 

p ‘lo watch the squirrel’s leap, or mark the mink 
Paddling the water by the quiet brink ; 
Or to vut-gaze the grey owl in the dark, 
Or hear the young fox practising to bark. 


Dark as the frost-nipped leaves that strewed the ground, 
The Indian hunter here his shelter found; 
Here cut bis bow and shaped his arrows true, 
Jlere built his wigwam and his bark canoe, 
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Speared the quick salmon leaping up the fall, 
And slew the deer without the rifle ball. 
Here his young squaw her cradling tree would choose, 
Singing her chant to hush her swart pappoose, 

Here stain her quills and string her trinkets rude, 

And weave her warrior’s wampum in the wood. 

—No more shall they thy welcome water bless, 

No more their forms thy moonlit bank shall press, 

No more be heard, from mountain or from grove, 

His whoop of slaughter, or her song of love. 
















Thou didst not shake, thou didst not shrink, when late 
The mountain-top shut down its ponderous gate, 
Tumbling its tree-grown ruins to thy side, 

An avalanche of acres at a slide. 

Nor dost thongh stay, when winter’s coldest breath 
Howls through the woods and sweeps along the heath— 
One mighty sigh relieves thy icy breast, 

And wakes thee from the calmness of thy rest. 










Down sweeps the torrent ice—it may not stay 
By rock or bridge, in narrow or in bay— 

Swift, swifter to the heaving sea it goes, 

And leaves thee dimpling in thy sweet repose. 
—Yet as the unharmed swallow skims his way, 
And lightly drops his pinions in thy spray, 

So the swift sail shall seek thy inland seas, 

And swell and whiten in thy purer breeze— 
New paddles dip thy waters, and strange oars 
Feather thy waves and touch thy noble shores. 











Thy noble shores! where the tall steeple shines, 
At midday, higher than thy mountain pines— 
Where the white schoolhouse with its daily drill 
Of sunburnt children, smiles upon the hill— 
Where the neat village grows upon the eye, 
Decked forth in nature’s sweet simplicity— 
Where hard-won competence, the feces wealth, 
Gains merit, honor, and gives labor health— 
Where Goldsmith's self might send his exiled band 
To find a new ‘ Sweet Auburn’ in our land. 



















’ 


* * * * ¥* 












In what Arcadian, what Utopian ground 
_Are warmer hearts or manlier feelings found, 
More hospitable welcome, or more zeal 
To make the curious ‘ tarrying ’ stranger feel 
That, next to home, here best may he abide, 
To rest and cheer him by the chimney side ; 
Drink the hale Farmer's cider, as he thn 
From the grey dame the tale of other years ; 
Cracking fis shagbarks, as the aged crone, 
Mixing the true and doubtful into one, 
Tells how the Indian scalped the helpless child 
And bore its shrieking mother to the wild, 
Butchered the father hastening to his home, 
Seeking his cottage—finding but his tomb ; 
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How drums and flags and troops were seen on high, 
Wheeling and charging in the northern sky, 
And that she knew what these wild tokens meant, 
When to the Old French War her husband went. 
How, by the thunder-blasted tree, was hid 
The golden spoils of far-famed Robert Kidd ; 
And then the chubby grand-child wants to know 
About the ghosts and witches long ago, 
That haunted the old swamp. 

The clock strikes ten— 
The prayer is said, nor unforgotten then 
The stranger in their gates ; a decent rule 
Of Elders in thy puritanic school. 


* * * * * 


Stream of my sleeping Fathers! when the sound 
Of coming war echoed thy hills around, 
How did thy sons start forth from every glade, 
Snatching the musket where they left the spade ! 
How did their mothers urge them to the fight, 
‘Their sisters tell them to defend the right! 
How bravely did they stand, how nobly fall, 
The earth their coffin and the turf their pall ! 
How did the aged pastor light his eye, 
When, to his flock, he read the purpose high 
And stern resolve, whate’er t'ie toil may be, 
To pledge life, name, fame, all—for Liberty ! 
—Cold is the hand that penned that glorious page— 
Still in the grave the body of that sage 
Whose lips ofeloquence and heart of zeal, 
Made Patriots act and listening Statesmen feel— 
Brought thy Green Mountains down upon their foes, 
And thy white summits melted of their snows, 
While every vale to which his voice could come, 
Rang with the fife and echoed to the drum. 


Bold River! better suited are thy waves 
To nurse the laurels clust’ring round their graves 
Than many a distant stream, that soaks the mud, 
Where thy brave sons have shed their gallant blood, 
And felt, beyond all other mortal pain, 
They ne'er should see their happy home again. 


Thou hadst a poet once—and he could tell, 
Most tunefully, whate’er to thee befell, 
Could fill each pastoral reed upon the shore— 
—But we shall hear his classic lays no more ! 
He loved thee, but he took his aged way, 
By Erie’s shore, and Perry’s glorious bay, 
To where Detroit looks out amidst the wood, 
Remote beside the dreary solitude. 

Yet for his brow thy ivy leaf shall spread, 
The freshest myrtle lift its berried head, 
And our gnarled Charter oak put forth a bough, 
Whose leaves shall grace thy Trumsuxt’s honored brow. 


